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II is evident to every one who has but the 
1 ſmalleſt intercourſe with the world, that 
no complaint is more univerſal, than the ge- 
neral corruption of manners, which reigns 
ſo predominantly amongſt the lower claſs of 
people, together with the extreme difficulty 
of reforming them. That this obſervation 
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5 E sS SAY ON 


is founded on truth, is too obvious even to 


the moſt curſory obſerver, to admit of any 


doubt. Nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding the 


irregularities of the poor are ſo univerſal and 
notorious, yet a reformation amongſt them, 


though very difficult to accompliſh, may not 


be altogether impracticable. 


WHorveR takes but the moſt ſuperficial 


ſurvey of the manner in which our Engliſh 


Work-houſes are generally conducted, muſt 
neceflarily admit, that the almoſt univerſal 


neglect of moral inſtruction of the poor, 
is the principal ſource of thoſe numerous and 


enormous vices, which are now become both 


the Aildmer and terror of mankind. 


As a proof of this aſſertion, let us but look 
into our work-houſes, for inſtance, on the 
Lord's-Day, and fee how it is obſerved. 


How ſeldom ſhall we find there, that the 5 
poor are conſtantly and regularly brought to 


attend Divine ſervice. How ſeldom are they 


ech and otherwiſe inſtructed in the 
principles 
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PARISH WORK-HOUSES. 3 
principles of chriſtianity. How ſeldom are 
they informed of their dependence on their 
Creator, and their indiſpenſable. duty towards 


him; and how are they ſuffered to remain 
totally ignorant of that beſt of all pious and 
moral inſtruction—the holy ſcriptures ? Now, 


I would only aſk any ſerious and unprejudiced 
perſon this ſingle queſtion. What are we to 
expect from a race of beings ſo groſsly igno- 
rant and untaught in every virtuous principle, 
when let looſe into the world, conſidered 
either in a civil or religious light, who all 
their lives have been under the baneful in- 


fluence of bad examples, initiated in all the 
| myſteries of iniquity, and have never had the 


benefit of receiving one moral leſſon, or one 
pious admonition ? What therefore are we 


to expect from ſuch an inhuman, e ines maker 
chriſtian mode of education of the poor, but 


the moſt enormous vices and dangerous vil- 


lainies ? Surely, ſuch methods of conducting 
 work-houſes muſt plead very ſtrongly at the 
bar of impartial juſtice for the houſebreaker, 
the highwayman, or the murderer, and loud- 
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4 ESSAY ON 

ly proclaim that it was more the remiſſneſs 
of their ſuperiors, who were entruſted with 
the improvement of their morals, than of any 
moral turpitude in thoſe criminals, that was 


the primary cauſe of their unhappy on diſ- 


graceſul exits. 


Tur benevolent Marquis Beccaria, ſays, 
«© The puniſhment of a crime cannot be 


Juſt, if the laws have not endeavoured to 


prevent that crime by the beſt means which 
times and circumſtances will allow.” Nov 
the fame mode of reaſoning may be applied 


to the management of our pariſh work 
houſes; and I would propoſe a ſimilar que- 


ſtion to every one that is concerned in the 
ſuperintendence of the poor, Whether the 


puniſhment of a crime ariſing from the want 


of moral inſtruction, can be ſtrictly juſt, not- 
withſtanding it may be legal, when the very 


perfons who apply for juſtice, have been 


groſsly negligent in adminiſtering the neceſ- 
fary means for preventing thoſe crimes, ſuch 


-as have been pronounced by the wiſeſt and 


beſt 
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beſt of men in all ages, as the moſt effectual 


for that purpoſe ? | : 

Tun improvement of the morals of the | 
lower claſs of people, ſhould therefore, not 
only be the firſt, but the greateſt object to be 
attempted by thoſe who with to promote the 


reformation of the poor. For pariſh work 


houſes, as now generally conducted, ſeldom 
correct the morals 'of thoſe who inhabit 
them ; and I am afraid, that the miſery, the 
poverty and diſtreſs, which is too often ex- 
perienced within thoſe wretched abodes, is 


but a ſmall part of their misfortune, when 


compared with all that licentiouſneſs arſd 
coguption of manners, which ignorance and 
wickedneſs can generate. 


ANOTHER ſource of evil which almoſt 
univerſally prevails in the management of 
our Engliſh work-houſes, is the great neglect 
of educating the children. 


"Res 
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IT is an obſervation of a very learned and 
pioug writer . That ſome minds are like 
ſome ſoils, the more vigorous and fertile they 
are, the more capable are they of producing 
the moſt luxuriant and pernicious weeds.” 
Now it is evident to every one, that amon oft. 
the children of the poor, capacities are to be 
found of all ſizes ; and conſequently, if thoſe 
who are poſſeſſed of the ſtrongeſt and liveli- 
eſt parts, be totally neglected, or their en- 
dowments be directed to improper objects, 
the only difference that will afterwards ap- 
pear between thoſe of the moſt brilliant un- 
derſtandings, and thoſe of more ordinary 
abilities will be, that the former will be 
more ingeniouſly wicked than the latter, and 
conſequently a greater plague and terror to 
mankind. Into the world corrupt as it is, 
all theſe children muſt ſhortly be ſent. How 
hard therefore muſt it be for them to be 
compelled to go, and how inhuman muſt it 
be in thoſe who ſend them, to drive out a 
face of unfortunate beings, unprincipled in 


every 


* Archbiſhop Secker. 
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every thing that is good, to ſhift for them- 
ſelves in a world where ſo much wrong is to 


be learnt. 


IGNORANCE ſeems to be the diſtinguiſhing 


charactariſtic of the Engliſh poor, and the 


principal ſource of thoſe numerous misfor- 
tunes which render them ſo unhappy to 
themſelves and burthenſome to others.* But 
an enlightened mind, enriched with religious 
and moral inſtruction, will not only be pro- 
ductive of much private happineſs, but prove 
the ſtrongeſt foundation of public ſecurity, 


it being evident to the moſt common obſer- 


ver, that a perſon of true goodneſs of heart, 
though otherwiſe perhaps of but moderate. 
attainments, will always make an amiable 


figure in the world, and prove a valuable 


member of ſociety. 


B 4 Tus 

* The Scotch, who viſit the fairs in Norfolk annually with 

their cattle, and who are confined to the loweſt occupations' in 

life, are ſo ſenſible of their ſuperiority over the Engliſh poor, 

in point of education, that they are frequently reproa chia 
us with the ignorance of our lower claſs of people. | 
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Tux moſt effectual means, therefore, of 
redreſſing thoſe evils ariſing from a want of 
education amongſt the poor, is to begin with 
the children, and to furniſh the tender and 
uncorrupted mind, with the genuine prin- 
eiples of piety, morality, and induſtry. Such 
a mode of educating the poor will be pro- 
ductive of the happieſt conſequences even 
now, but will be of unſpeakable” benefit to 
the riſing generation hereafter. << Religion,” 
fays a very ingenious writer , © I am fa- 
£ tisfied has a ſtrong influence in correcting 
the morals of men; and I am no leſs per- 


ſuaded, that it is religion alone which can 


effectually accompliſh ſo great and * de- 
| anne a work.” 


- Tus neceſſity of purſuing this mode of 


education amongſt the children of the poor 
in our Engliſh work-houſes, is ſo evident 
from the numerous examples held out to us 
by foreigners abroad, as gives the cleareſt 
: atzen of its uſefulneſs, and the 


higheſt - 


Henry Fielding. 
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higheſt encouragement to hope for the ſame 


ſucceſs. The many ſtriking inſtances to be 


met with in neighbouring nations of their 


unwearied attention to the religious and 


moral education of the children of the poor, 
ought to. rouze the people of this land from 


their unpardonable remiſſneſs; and from be- 


holding the happy effects which are there 


produced, be ſtimulated to an imitation of 


their illuſtrious and benevolent examples. 


Tx reaſon given by an eminent writer, + 
why there are fo few priſoners in Scotland, 
is, The general ſobriety of manners pro- 
duced by the care, which parents and miniſ- 
ters take to inſtruct the riſing generation.“ 
Government alſo ſeems to have been as ſenſi- 
ble of the great importance of duly edu- 
n the poor, by the following pioviſion 


+ Howard in his treatiſe on priſons. An author of the 
moſt unbounded benevolence; and who engaged in the moſt 
expenſive and arduous undertakings with the moſt glorious 
ambition of being a univerſal friend to mankind, His work 
xffords much amuſement ,as well as uſeful information, to all 

thoſe 


that 
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that is made for that purpoſe, by an act of 


William III. 1696. Wherein it is enacted, 

hat there be a ſchool fettled and eſtabliſh- 
ed, and a ſchoolmaſter appointed in every 
pariſh in Scotland.” And the preſbytery in 
Scotland, who have the fuperintendence of 
the execution of this act, has given the fulleſt 
demonftrations of their ſenſe alſo of its bene- 


ficial effects, by the careful attention which 


they have always paid to it. Many ſchools are 
alſo founded in this country by private dona- 
tions and legacies, and by the ſociety for pro- 
pagating chriftian knowledge, ſo that no 
pariſh is without a ſchool, and in ſome, there 
are four or five. In the ſouthern parts of 
Scotland it is very rare that you meet with any 
perſon that cannot both read and write, and 


it is ſcandalous for any perſon not to be poſ- 


ſeſſed of a bible, which is always read in the 
NAT ſchools. 
Pun 


thoſe who have the care of priſons, and alſo to thoſe who 


have the management of pariſh work-houſes, and houſes of 


induſtry; and has given many uſeful hints to the author of 
this Eſſay, of which he here nas his grateful acknow- 


| dane. 
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Tu fame author ſpeaking of the priſoners / 
in Holland, ſays, Great care is taken to 

give them moral and religious inſtruction, 

and reform their manners, both for their own 

and the public good.” | 


AT Hamburgh, all the paupers in the poor- 


houſe, about 600, are called to prayers every 
morning; and care is taken that all in the 


houſe are properly inſtructed as to moral and 
religious duties. The ſchoolmaſter teaches 
them reading, writing and accounts; a de- 
cent behaviour to thoſe who viſit the houſe, 


and encourage them at proper times, to learn 


and repeat portions of ſcripture. They al- 
ways attend divine ſervice, and behave pro- 
perly at it. Abſence from prayers, and fall 
ſwearing, curſing, lying, cheating, or quar- 
relling, 1s puniſhed by fine or forfeiture, and 
ſuch as refuſe to work, are puniſhed with 
ſhort allowance or ſtripes. | 
IN the great hoſpital at Warſaw, are to bg 
ſeen 130 girls, all neat and clean, working at 

their 
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2 ESSAY ON 
their needles, and finging at the ſame time 
an hymn. 


Id the orphan-houſe at Berlin, containing 

31 children, they are at ſchool from ſeven in 4 
the morning till nine, and from one to three 
in the afternoon; from nine to eleven in the 
morning, and from three to fix in the after- 
noon, they are at work. And at the houſe of 
correction at Berlin, where the inhabitants 
amount to 546, it is cuſtomary, after that 
they are ſeated at dinner, and a ſervant had 
commanded ſilence, for the ſchool- maſter to 
pray at the deſk in the middle of the room, 
and while they were eating to read a part of 

a chapter in the bible, and ſing an hymn. N 


I the hoſpicio at Madrid, fifty of the 
ſmalleſt boys are under inſtruction at the 
ſchool, and at ſix in the morning riſe and 
attend 29805 . | 


In the ſeveral cantons of Switzerland, there 
are no felon priſoners, and the reaſon given 
| | for 
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for it is this. — The great care that is taken 


moral and religious education. 


Many other ſimilar inſtances might be 
produced if it were neceſſary, of ſhewing the 


great attention paid by foreigners, both Pro- 
teſtants and Papiſts, to the moral and religious 
education of the poor, but I preſume they 
would be altogether ſuperfluous, the ex- 
amples now produced conveying the cleareſt 


evidence of the truth of what I have advanced, 
zs the ſucceſs which has attended them does 


of their practicableneſs and utility. And 


for its humanity and good ſenſe, will not be 


the laſt country on the face of the earth, in 
diſpenſing freedom to the poor, and be ex- 
celled even by Papiſts in unriveting thoſe 


worſt of chains, thoſe which enfetter the 
mind, and which render the poor ſo totally 
l of purſuing ſuch objects as are in- 

diſpenſably 


. 


there to give children, even the pooreſt, . 


ſurely the Engliſh nation, a people ſo tena- 
cious of liberty, and fo diſtinguiſhed as it is 


fy _ ESSAY ON 
diſpenſably neceſſary both for their own hap- 
pineſs and the public welfare. 


ANOTHER inſtance of improper manage- 
ment in, our Engliſh work-houſes, is the 
general intermixture of all kinds of people. 
Here we commonly behold the ſick and the 
healthy, the old and the young, the vicious 
and the virtuous, and alſo the idle and the 
induſtrious, all indiſcriminately crowded to- 
gether, without any diſtinction being made 
either to age, merit, or ſex, or without any 
regard being paid to the ſolicitations of the 
diſtreſſed, or to the remonſtrances of many 
of the tendereſt feelings of our nature. The 
b many evil conſequences, which muſt unavoid- 
ably enſue from this ill-judged practice, are 
too obvious to require an explanation, what 
moſt principally concern us is to remedy the 
evil rather than to expatiate too copiouſly 
upon its dangerous tendency. To effect this 
neceſſary regulation, it is required, that not 
only the boys and girls ſhould be ſeperated 
from the adults, but if poſſible, from each 

25 | other 
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other alſo, for the unreſtrained aſſociation of 


the children with the grown-up poor, is ge- 


nerally one of the principal ſources of corrup- | 


tion in our pariſh work-houſes ; ſuch a prac- 
tice is extremely pernicious to the morals of 
the younger part of the poor, and an irrepar- 
able misfortune in having thoſe natural prin- 


ciples of piety, modeſty, and morality, which 
might afterwards have produced the uſeful 


buſbandman, the ingenious mechanic, and 


the virtuous matron, poiſoned and totally 


blaſted, by the baneful contagion of evil 


. counſels, and corrupt examples. How dif- 
treſſing alſo muſt be the fituation of the mo- 
deſt, the pious, or the virtuous aged, whom 
pure misfortune, or the infirmities of nature, 


have driven to ſeek for an aſylum within 
theſe impious walls? How many unfortunate 


women, trembling perbaps with compunc- 
tion for their firſt indiſcretion, (for which | 
poſſibly they are more deſerving of pity thay 


puniſhment) are ſentenced by unfeeling 
pariſhes to theſe ſeminaries of vice, and in- 
Mead of 1 reformed and furniſhed with 

| 6 
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ſtronger motives to ſobriety, grow more cor- 


rupted and abandoned, and are afterwards 


ſent out into the world, quite hardened and 
matured in all the myſteries of iniquity, to 


their own ruin, the further burthen of the 


public, and the Es of ſociety. 


| nn evil too prevalent in our Engliſh 
work-houſes, is the negle& of induſtry and 


proper employment for the poor. It is evi- 


dent that nothing tends more to enervate the 
mind, and prepare it for the reception of vice, 
than the want of being engaged in ſome 


honeſt purſuit, ſuch as duly exerciſe the pow- 
ers of our bodies, or thoſe of the higher facul. 


7 ties a our * 


Tnoss who are entruſted with the principal 
management of foreign work-houſes, are ſo 


ſenſible of the neceſſity of induſtry in form- 


adults as well as the younger poor, in order 
to habituate them to the A of it; the 


quod 


: 


ing uſeful members of ſociety, that the moſt 
.  unremitted labours are beſtowed both upon 


\F : 
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| good effects of which wiſe and neceſſary 10 


gulation, they daily experience. For in- 
ſtance, in Holland; where the reaſon given 
why there are ſo few capital offenders in that 
country is, becauſe the greateſt care is taken 
there to train up the children of the poor, and 
indeed all others, to habits of induſtry.— 


In the orphan-houſe at Milan, there are 
300 girls, whoſe nnn is making 
lace. | 
AT the caſtle at Liſbon there are about 
1000 vagrant children employed in a manu- 
factory eſtabliſhed there, of ſpinning, weav- 
ing, and 2 moy &c. 


. . the admirable houſe of educa- 
tion at Peterſburgh, the noble hoſpital for 
een at Vienna, the grand Hoſpital for 

©; "RN 


I This employment is of too ſedentary a nature to be ad-; 
mitted into our pariſh work-houſes, conſiſtently with 53 
healths of thoſe who engage in it; beſides, the continued 
ſtooping which it requires may be attended with very dan- 


gerous 9 
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| children of St. Michael at 8 ; the 

Albergo hoſpital for children at Genoa ; and 
the houſe of correction at Milan, containing 

many boys, and is an improvement of that 
of St. Michael's at Rome; are all founded 
upon the plan of uſeful induſtry, and moral 
inſtruction, and are ſtanding monuments of 
the admirable wiſdom and ſound policy of 

their wiſe and benevolent an. | 


3 is TO REN from theſe inſtances, RIA the 
leading principle which actuated theſe gene- 
rous friends to mankind, was the happineſs 
of individuals, and the general welfare of ſo- 
ciety; they being perfectly convinced, that 
the only means of attaining theſe deſirable 
ends of all wiſe and uſeful inſtitutions, were 
habits of induſtry, founded upon the prin- 
ciples of piety and morality. And I make 
no doubt but that the Britiſh nation, ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed as it is for its unbounded 

beneficence, will ſoon be ambitious of imi- 
3 ſuch illuſtrious 9 
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o ANOTHER ſource of miſery which too 
commonly diſgraces our Engliſh work-houſes, | 


is the want of cleanlineſs, 


CLEANLINESS is as neceſſary to the form- 


ing virtuous diſpoſitions in the mind, as it is | 


conducive to the health and refreſhment of 
the body. This obſervation is confirmed by 


the ſtrict adherence which is paid to it in all 


the work-houſes belonging to foreign na- 
tions; they being ſenſible, that the neglect 
of it not only occaſions diſeaſes of the body, 
| but tends alſo to the corruption and debaſe- 
| mot of the wie, 


Fox inflance,—In the noble alms-houſe 
at Vienna, containing near 3000 inhabitants, 


many of whom are 70 or 80 years of age, 


ſuch admirable order, neatneſs and cleanlineſs 
is obſerved, that. even poverty and old age, 
appears with a ſmiling countenance ; and the 


ſame regulations are adhered to in many other 


ſimilar inſtitutions in foreign nations. The 
necellit and uſefulneſs of cleanlineſs amongſt 
"C2 | {ſuch 
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ſuch large bodies of people as are generally 
contained within ſuch narrow limits as a 
pariſh work-houſe, or a houſe of induſtry, 
is ſo evident, that the directors of ſome of 
our larger repoſitories for the poor, in Eng- 
land, have wiſely adopted the plan held out to 
them by foreigners, and have followed their 
excellent examples by ſtrictly enjoining clean- 
lineſs in their reſpective habitations for the 
poor; of which I ſhall give a few inſtances. 
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Ar the houſe of induſtry at Parkhurſt, 
near Newport, in the Ifle of Wight, for 
29 pariſhes, or the whole iſland, in 1772, 
were 215 men and women, and 301 boys and 
girls; the ſtricteſt neatneſs is obſerved, and 

. conſequently the children are fine and healthy. 

The ſame neatneſs is likewiſe obſerved in the 

houſes of induſtry at Heckingham in Norfolk, 
and Shipmeadow in Suffolk. 
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Arx Kingfton upon Hull, the neatneſs and 
cleanlineſs of the poor-houte there, do the 
gentlemen of that town much credit. 
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Taz poor-houſe at Liverpool, which is a 
large and commodious building, newly 
erected, does honour to the gentlemen who 
have the management of it, for their regular 
and humane attention. | 
 KeNnDALL, alſo, in Weſtmorland, is high- 
ly worthy of approbation , for the economy, - 
induſtry, and cleanlineſs, ſo conſpicuous in 
every part of the work-houſe there. 


Bur the work-houſe which principally 
merits our notice and applauſe, is at & Mil- 
denhall in Suffolk. The poor-houſe for this 
pariſh, is ſituated near the church, and is one 
of the cleaneſt that was ever ſeen. There 
were lately in this houſe about 69 perſons, 
whoſe countenances beſpoke their ſatisfaction, 
from the attention that was paid to them; 
and if all our pariſhes were as careful to. pro- 
mote cleanlineſs and induſtry in their own 
work-houſes, as there is obſerved in this, 
there would have been no occaſion for pariſhes 
uniting in houſes of induſtry for a whole 
| C2 hundred, 
F See Howard on priſons. | 
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hundred, as has been practiſed of late years 
in many parts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


ANoTHER inconvenience attending the 
general management of our Engliſh work- 
houſes, is the want of diſcipline and good 


order. For the unreſtrained liberty too com- 


monly allowed the poor, both in towns and 
villages, of rambling about the ſtreets and 


fields, is not only diſgraceful to the com- 


munity, but productive of innumerable evils. 
Indolence, and of total corruption of manners, 
is the fatal conſequence of ſuch a miſtaken in- 
dulgence. Connexions are formed, and cor- 
reſpondencies are opened, which are of the 


moſt pernicious nature; whilſt the appointed 
hours for different employments are interrupt- 


ed, and that neceſſary regularity and ſubor- 
dination, which ought inviolably to be ob- 
ſerved in every inſtitution of this nature, 


is not only much weakened e a (eh vor. 


often times totally deſtroyed. 


* 


ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER inſtance of bad policy in the 
management of our Engliſh work- houſes, is 
the refuſing to admit into them the elder 
children of ſuch poor, who, though not 
actually chargeable to the pariſh to which 
they belong, yet, through their extreme 
poverty and inability, are totally unable of 
introducing them into the world. For if | 
gentlemen would duly conſider this point, 
they would ſoon perceive, how utterly im- 
poſſible it is for a man, who is burthened 
with a large family, even with all the induſ- 
try and frugality that can be wiſhed for, or ex- 
pected; and with an uninterrupted enjoyment 
of health, ever to be able in times like theſe, 
when every neceſſary of life is fo very dear, 
to ſpare ſo much money from his labour as 
is neceſſary to furniſh his children with de- 
cent apparel, and ſuch other neceſſaries, as 
are required upon their firſt entrance into the 
world; not to mention a little education ; 
without! which, all other aſſiſtance, I am 
afraid will avail but little. Muſt it not 
| eee be good policy in thoſe who ſuper- 
| \ C's. intend 
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intend the management of the poor in their 
reſpective pariſhes, to aſſiſt the honeſt and 
induſtrious labourer, oppreſſed with the 
weight of a numerous family, with no other 
ſupport than the produce of his own labour, 
to aſſiſt him under his burthen, by taking 
ſome of his elder children off his hands, 
placing them firſt in a well regulated work - 
houſe, accuſtoming them to good order and 
behaviour, habituating them to an early in- 
duſtry, and above all, forming the vacant 
and untutored mind, and give it ſuch a ſenſe 
of its duty both to God and man, as may 
preſerve it afterwards from the contagion of 
vice, render it happy to itſelf, an ornament 
to human nature, and a bleſſing to ſociety. 


3 Tur laſt evil I have to mention, reſpect- i 
ing the management of our Engliſh work- 
houſes, is the inconſiderate appointment of 
governors. No complaint is more general in | 
| ſuch pariſhes, where the poor in their work- 
houſes are diſorderly, than the want of a 
' governor ; at the fame time, ſeldom extend- ; 


ing 
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ing their ideas of that office any farther, 
than having a rigid, corpulent being, walk- 
ing through the rooms with a ſcourge, con- 
demning without hearing, and correcting 
without mercy; and making no diſtinction 
between. the idle and refractory, and the in- 
firm and aged; not conſidering, that the 
leading principle which ſhould always in- 
overnor of a pariſh work-houſe, 
orrection, therefore, from 


the hor of a\work-houſe ought never 
to be inflicted, but with a view to reforma- 
tion. Preſcind it but from the proſpect of 
rendering the poor more virtuous, uſeful and 
happy; from the noble ambition of return- 
ing them again into the world, with better 
principles, and better deſigns, than thoſe 
which they brought into thoſe houſes, and the 
correction degenerates into tyranny, and all 
the boaſted diſcipline is no better than the 
moſt ſavage barbari ity. It frequently hap- 
pens, that the man who ſolicits for the 
government of a work-houſe, is in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as render ſuch application neceſ- 


fary 
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ary for his ſubſiſtance, and therefore, poſſibly 
may not be very ſolicitous either for the 
happineſs of the poor or the intereſt of the 
pariſh; a comfortable maintenance being the 
principal object which he aſpired to, having 
ſecured that, he beholds with indifference 
both the miſeries of the one, and the injuries 
of the other, ſo long as they are compatible 
with his continuance in his office. Theſe 
conſiderations evidently demonſtrate, what 
extreme caution, foreſight and diſcretion, | 
ought to be exerciſed by thoſe who have 
the principal management of the poor, in the 
appointment of a governor in a pariſh work 
houſe; how dangerous the conſequences, if 
fabject to little or no reſtraint or inſpection, 
but expoſed to all the oppreſſions of an unli- 
mited power. What has been now remark- 
ed concerning governors of work-houſes, 
relates to thoſe appointments in general ; | but 
there is one caſe wherein it particularly con- 
cerns pariſhes to proceed with caution in their 
appointment of a governor, I mean, when 
uy” allow this governor the ' privilege of 
farming 
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| farming the poor. Here opens another avenue 
to inhumanity, fraud, and oppreſſion; for 
ſuch a governor of the poor as this, reſolves 
to be recompenſed for his additional trouble; 
emolument is his leading and avowed prin- 
_ ciple of action, and tis either the poor or the 
pariſh that muſt gratify his repacious expec- 

| tations ; and perhaps both. Pariſhes, there- 
fore in their appointment of a governor of a 
work-houſe, with the additional liberty of 
farming the poor, are only facrificing their 
Intereſt to their indolence; and for the fake 
of avoiding a little extraordinary trouble, 
are fo inhuman as to aſſign over the poor, 
to all the miſeries and barbarities of an ava- 
racious and unfeeling monſter. Intereſted 
men ought. never to be left to them- 
ſelves. This is ſo evident in the higher 
departments of life, that we have too much 
reaſon” to apprehend it in ſtations of a more 
inferior nature. The property and power 
which fuch a governor muſt neceſſarily be 
entruſted with, is too great for one individual, 
without the cloſeſt inſpection, leſt he ſhould 
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be tempted either to ſecrete the one, or abuſe 
the other. A governor, however, of ſome 
kind or other, is generally indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, otherwiſe, all ſubordination would 
be deſtroyed, and a general diſorder and con- 
fuſion would enſue ; ; the difficulty therefore 
is, to fix upon a mode of government, and 
to appoint a perſon who would duly execute 
it, ſo as to be tender over the poor, and fru- 
gal towards the pariſh. - The moſt adviſeable 
method of effecting this. purpoſe, is to inveſt 
one of the moſt humane and diſcreet paupers 
in the houſe, with ſuch authority as is ſuffi- 
cient to command due order and regularity ; 
to be careful over the poor and the property 
of the pariſh, and the decent management of 
the Houſe ; but to have no fixed. ſalary, as it 
would incline him to both ſloth and idleneſs; 
but to be rewarded by a voluntary gratuity 
from the pariſh, in proportion to his honeſty, 
diligence, and humanity. In order to eſtabliſh 
and preſerve theſe properties in the governor 
of a riſh work-houſe, it is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, to hold a weekly committee at the houſe, 
} to 
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to receive the complaints of the poor, ta 


propoſe regulations, and to ſee that the 
governor does not abuſe the truſt repoſed 
in him. In thoſe pariſhes, where commit- 


tees are not eſtabliſhed, an inſpector, whom 


the pariſh can rely upon, ſhould be appoint- 
ed to ſuperintend the management of the 
poor, and ſee that the governor does 
his dutyh. From what has been obſerved 


reſpecting the appointment of a governor in 


our pariſh work-houſes, the wiſdom of thoſe 
who have the management of houſes for the 
poor in foreign nations, appears in the 


ſtrongeſt point of light it poſſibly can.— 
For the impropriety of entruſting the care 


of ſuch a uſeful and numerous body of people 
to the authority of a ſingle individual, with 


a fixed falary, appeared to thoſe wiſe guardians 


of the Poor, ſo extremely dangerols, that 
ſel- 


It may be objected here, that an inſpector is unneceſſary, 
as the duty of that office ought to be diſcharged by the over) 
ſeer; this I allow, but as the latter is only an annual office, 
oyerſeers may ſometimes be choſen, who may not be ſo diligent 
as they ought to be in diſcharging the duties * is re. 
yOu of _ by their office. 
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dow a an 1 of it is to be met wich i in'the 
neighbouring nations. There is an inſtance 
indeed of the contrary practiſe at Stockholm, 
in Sweden, where the governor of the work- 
houſe has not only a convenient houſe to re- 
| fide in, but a large falary alſo (for that 
country) of 50 1. per annum; but the conſe- 
quence of ſuch an injudicious practiſe is, as a 
benevolent writer obſerves *, that neither 
the condition of the houſe, nor the looks of 
the poor, do either the governor, or the city 
the leaſt credit.” In Holland, in Switzer- | 
land, and at Hamburgh, the conduct of 
thoſe who have the management of the poor 
in thoſe places, is directly oppoſite to what it 
is at Stockholm, for inſtead of ſubmiting the 
poor to the diſcretion of a ſingle individual, 
with a fixed falary, they govern them by 
regents and inſpectors, the latter having the 
executive part in the management of their 
work-houſes, whilſt the former aſſemble at 
their reſpective committees, and amongſt 
other neceſſary enquiries, ſee that they do 
| | their 


* Howard. 
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their duty. A mode of governing the poor, 
ſomething like this which is practiſed by our 
neighbours in other countries, might be in- 
trouduced, I apprehend with ſucceſs here, in 
England. The principal inhabitants in our 
towns and villages might a& as regents 


in a weekly committee, and an inſpector 
might be appointed by them to carry their 
orders into execution, By acting thus, the 
neceſſities of the poor would be duly attended 
to, the intereſt of the reſpective pariſhes 
would be ſecured; and harmony, order and 

_ -regularity conſtantly preſerved, The more 8 
we conſider the generous motives which 
ſtimulate theſe benevolent foreigners to 
undertake the management of their poor, 
the more we admire them. The ſalary 
which is allowed them is ſo very inconſi- 
derable, that it can offer no temptation to 
them to engage in conducting the manage- 
ment of the poor, on the fide of pecuniary 
emolument, The noble principle which 
actuate theſe. generous candidates to ſolicit a 
ſhare in the management of the foreign work= 
| | | houſes, 
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is a ſenſe of honour, a ſpirit of «abide; 
a defire of ſerving their country, together 
with that perſonal credit, which muſt un- 
avoidably enſue from the faithful diſcharge 
of any office of this nature. And I make 
do doubt, but were the happy conſequences 
of thus conducting the foreign work-houſes 
to be univerſally known in England, that 
here in our country alſo, as well as abroad, 
men might readily be found, who, from a 
ſenſe of duty, a regard to humanity, and 
a love for their country, would faithfully, and ; 
diligently execute in their reſpective pariſhes, _ 
theſe kind offices for the poor, with no other 
reward, than the applauſe of their fellow 
townſmen, the pleaſure of relieving the diſ- 


treſſad, and the een of their own 


conſciences. = 


Tuvus, having finiſhed the firſt part of my 
deſign, which was to point out ſome of the 
moſt material inconveniences attending the 


preſent general mode of conducting our 
TO NEL ES, I now proceed to the 


ſecond 


c 
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' ſecond part of my plan, which is to propoſe 
ſome remarks and regulations for their im- 
provement. ' 8 


| Tux firſt obſervation that I have to make 


reſpecting a houſe appropriated for the reſi- 


dence of the paupers belonging to a whole 


pariſh is its ſituation. The fituation of a : 
pariſh work-houſe ſhould always be upon an 


eminence. This precaution is- eſſentially ne- 


ceſſary not only for the benefit of a free and 


copious admiſſion of freſh and wholeſome 
air, ſo conducive to the health and refreſh- 
ment of its inhabitants, but ſo extremely 
uſeful alſo in carrying off that accumulation 


of noxious effluvia, which is continually ' 


_ evaporating from the pores of large bodies of 
people, confined within the narrow boundaries 
ofa pariſh work-houſe || ; which would other- 
wiſe ſtagnate, and be productive of the moſt 
0 erni- 

D pern 


| In order to aſcertain with greater ee that tem pe- 
| rature of the air in the common working-room of a pariſh 
: work: houſe, a thermometer =_—_ therein will be found uſeful, 
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| pernicious conſequences *. The ſoil on 
which a pariſh work-houſe 1s intended to be. 
built, ſhould always be a dry one, as moſt 
conducive. 


Dr. Prieſtly has proved by experiments, that confined air, be- 
comes not only unfit for reſpiration, but even poĩſonous. What 
therefore Dr. Aikin ſays of hoſpitals, may be applied to pariſh 
workhouſes, That whoever ſurveys the languid countenances of 
the paupers; when he feels the peculiarly noiſome effluvia, ſo un- 
friendly to every vigorous principle of life, and compares their 
tranſient effect upon him, with that to be expected by thoſe who 
are conſtantly breathing them, and imbibing them at every porez 
he will be apt to look upon thoſe work-houſes as ſo many diſmal 
priſons, where the-unfortunate are ſhut up from the reſt of man- 
kind, to periſh by mutual contagion. | 

The ſudden and fatal effects of noxious vapours have 1 
been ſuppoſed to be principally, if not wholly, owing to the loſs. 
and waſte of the wivyfying ſpirit of the air. But Dr. Hales attri- 
butes this effect to the loſs of a conſiderable part of the air's elaſli- 
city, and to the groſſneſs and denſity of the vapours with which 
the air is changed. This he proved by the following experiment 
made on himſelf : He found that the lungs would not rife and 
dilate as »ſual when they draw in ſuch noxious air, the elaſticity 
of which has been conſiderably diminiſhed, For having made a 
bladder very ſupple by wetting it, and then cutting off ſo much of 
the neck as would make a hole wide enough to admit the biggeſt 
end of a large foſſet, to which the bladder was bound; and then 
having blown the bladder, he put the ſmall end of the foſſet into 
his mouth, and, at the ſame time pinched his noftrils ſo cloſe, 
that no air might paſs that way, and he could only breathe to and 
fro, the air contained in the bladder, which, with the foſſet con- 
tained 74 cubic inches: In Jeſs than half a minute, he found a 
conſiderable difficulty in breathing; ; and at the end of a minute, 
the biadder was become ſo flaccid, that he could not blow it above 
half full, with the greateſt expiration which he could make; and, 
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conducive to the health as well as cleanli- 
neſs of its inhabitants. A proper ſupply of 
water muſt not be far diſtant, and if conti- 
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at the ſame time, he could plainly perceive that his lungs were 
much fallen, in the ſame manner as when we breathe out of them 

all the air we can at once. Hence he concluded, that a conſider- 

able quantity of elaſticity of the air was deſtroyed, and that when 

the ſuffocating quality of the air was the greateſt, it was with 

much difficulty that he could dilate his lungs in a very ſmall de- ; 
gree. From this, and ſeveral other experiments, he inferred, 
that the life of animals is preſerved rather by the elaſtic force of the 
air acting on their lungs, than by its vivifying ſpirit; and that 
candles and matches ceaſe to burn, after having been confined i in 
a ſmall quantity of air; not becauſe they have rendered the air 
effete, by conſuming its vivifying ſpirit, but becauſe they have 
diſcharged a great quantity of acid, fuliginous - vapours, which 
partly diſtroy its elaſticity, and retard the elaſtic motion of the 

remainder, This acid air has a very ſtrong afſmity with phlogiſ- 
ton. Dr. Prieſtly, therefore, has ſhewn from a number of ex- 

periments, that the air is a menſtruum for the phlogiſton emitted 
by burning bodies; which mnſt ceaſe to burn, when that men- 
ſtruum is ſaturated with it. And he accounts in the ſame man- 

ner for the ſuffocation of animals in a confined ſpace. When the 

phlogiſton, emiited by burning bodies, and breathing animals, 
can no longer be abſorbed by the ambient air, both life and flame 
are extinguiſhed. When a body of air is fo confined that the 

elaſticity of it is deſtroyed by a redundance of the phlogiſton, it 

proves fatal; as was the caſe in the black-hole at Calcutta: And 

in all hoſpitals, prifons, and work-houſes, where the air is often- 

times too much confined, it increaſes the phlogiſton, and diſeaſes 

and death are the unavoidable conſequences ; for many of the 

diſeaſes peculiar to parifh work-houſes, are occaſioned more from 

the exclufion of freſh and 8 air, than from the number 

of their inhabitants, 
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guous to a ſtream, will be ſtill more conve- 
nient, provided the houſe be not ſubject to- 
unwholeſome air, ariſing from inundations. | 
A ſouth-eaſt aſpect, if poſſible, is the moſt 
deſirable ; and marſhes, and all low grounds 
ſhould be carefally avoided. 


8 the form of the building, 
that of an half of a Roman H, appears the 
moſt eligible; as it affords a commanding 


| proſpect of the whole ſtructure; a view of 
every proceeding tranſacted in the area; and 


conſequently, a perfect acquaintance with 
thoſe pernicious intercourſes too often carried 
on between the paupers and their adjoining 
neighbours +. The houſe ſhould be of con- 
ſiderable height, that the rooms may be : 


| lofty, nothing being more neceſſary for the 
health and refreſhment of its inhabi- 


tants, 


+ I am aware that an objection may be made againſt this mode 
of conſtruction, by alledging, that in a quadrangular form, an 
effectual ventilation is prevented, and a pool of ſtagnating, tainted 
air is collected in the area, which is continually re- entering the 
rooms through the windows which look into it. This objection I 
allow to be true in hoſpitals, but not in work-houſes, the n ume 
| of inhabitants being too ſmall to nn this danger. 


tants than lofty ceilings ; for when the 
breaths and perſpirations of large bodies of 
people are conſtantly repelled upon them 
again, and confined within narrow ſpaces, 
they were attended with very dangerous con- 


ſequences. The windows alſo in theſe build- 


ings ſhould be placed oppoſite to each other, 
on the different ſides of the houſe; each 

window ſhould have a caſement, which ſhould 
always be ſet open, whenever the weather per- 


mits, to promote as much as poſſible, that 
free circulation of air through every part of 
the houſe, ſo eſſentially neceſſary for the 


health and comfortable accommodation of 


the paupers . Exclufive of the common 


offices uſual in theſe buildings (which ſhould 

always be conveniently fituated, and well 
adapted to the purpoſes aſſigned them) there 
ought always to be in every well regulated 
work-houſe, a decent room appropriated to 
D 3 ee 
t There is a üngular inſtance of the impropriety of excluding a 
free circulation of air from buildings of this nature, at Framling- 
ham, in Suffolk; where the work-houſe belonging to that large 


pariſh, is erebiad within the lofty walls of the caſtle, which my 
where N ſurround it. | 
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the accommodation of the regents, or weekly 
committees. Thoſe regular meetings being 


extremely neceſſary and uſeful, both for the 


conſideration of all applications made to the 
pariſh; hearing the complaints of the poor; 
and redreſſing their grievances, as well as 


attending to the due regulation and internal 


police of the houſe. There ſhould be alſo in 
every pariſh work-houſe, a convenient room, 


ſeparate from the common rooms of the 


houſe, reſerved for the reception and com- 


fortable accommodation of the aged poor, 
where they ſhould be ſupplied with every 
neceęſſary of life, and ſuffered to cloſe the 


evening of their days in undiſturbed tran- : 
quillity. Another room alſo ſhould be allot- 


ted for infants, and ſuch children as are too 
young to be employed. A proper room muſt 
always be reſerved for the neceſſary confine- 


ment of idiots and lunatics; the melancholy 
ſpectacles which they commonly exhibit, 
being too painful for the tender feelings of 


humanity to behold, as the expoſing them 


to MO bew, is moſt extremely diſgrace- 
fyl. 


* 
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ful and barbarous. If a proper room alſo in 


the houſe was allotted for a ſchool, to teach 


the children at convenient times to read, 


and to be uſed likewiſe for the holy offices 


of religion, it would anſwer a very uſeful 


purpoſe. In dividing the rooms in the houſe, 


and appropriating them to the accommo- 


dation and neceſſary uſes of the paupers, it 
is neceſſary that the principal work- rooms 


ſhould be on the oppoſite ſides of the build- 


ing, in order that the adults may be kept 
ſeparate from the children there being but 


few defects in our common work-houſes, 


. which tend more to corrupt the morals of 


the younger part of the poor, than the ge- 


neral intermixture of adults and children: 
to be always expoſed to the. fight of bad 
examples, and made familiar with profane- 
' neſs and vulgar rudeneſs, will blaſt the ten- 


der buddings of virtue, and 1 initiate the unſuſ- 


pecting mind into every myſtery of iniquity. 
It is alſo the intereſt of every pariſh to attend 
to this precaution: for it is well known, 


chat the e inhabitants of theſe places 
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WR ESSAY on 
are generally the ſlothful and idle, ſuch as 
will do no more work than they are abſolutely 


compelled to perform, and are full of con- 
trivances to excuſe themſelves from labour. 
Their precepts and examples cannot fail of 
having a very miſchievious effect upon the 
children who aſſociate with them. The ſame 
obſervation is applicable to many other vices 


too commonly practiſed in pariſh work- 


houſes. On this account, therefore, it may 
not be altogether unadviſeable, not only to 
ſeparate the children from the adults, but 


alſo, if it be poſſible, the children of different 


ſexes from each other || : the want of theſe 
, -regulations is the principal reaſon, I appre- 
hend, why ſo few good and induſtrious ſer- 


voants, and other uſeſul members of ſociety, 
come out of our Engliſh work-houſes. The 
laſt circumſtance which I ſhall mention rela- 


tive to the conſtruction of a pariſh” work- 
House, is, the appointment of a room for an 
| | | ys 

I Theſe precautions may not he altogether prafticable in many 


bf our pariſh work-houſes, bnt in our houſes of mad I wons 
75 * are not more attended to. 
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infirmary: For many diſeaſes peculiar to 
theſe inſtitutions might be prevented, or at 
leaſt much retarded, if a proper room was 
provided into which the ſick might be 
removed upon the firſt appearance of any 
dangerous diſorder ; it being highly improper, 
when a pauper is attacked with a violent fe- 
ver, or other contagious diſorder, to ſuffer 
him to ſleep in the ſame apartment as the 
healthy, and to aſſociate with the family in 
common. The moſt fatal conſequences may 
be apprehended from a careleſs inattention to 

this precaution, as not only the healths but 
even the lives of the inhabitants of theſe 

houſes muſt 5 be endangered 
thereby. 


Having now conſidered with much at- 
tention the ſituation and alſo the conſtruction 
of a pariſh work-houſe, I ſhall now proceed 
to propoſe ſuch regulations as are neceſſary 


or the proper management thereof. 


Tun 
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Tae firſt material point to be duly attend- 


ed to in all inſtitutions of this nature, is the 


eſtabliſhment of reſpeCtable authority, and a 


punctual obedience to the ſame. For with- 


out the obſervance of proper ſubordination, 
the orders will be received with indifference, 
and obeyed with negligence, The inſpector 
will fink into contempt, and the poor into 


riot and confuſion, Induſtry will be ſup- 


planted by idleneſs, and wickedneſs will uſurp 
the prerogative of virtue, Conſequently, a 
ſtrict, but humane diſcipline, muſt be firmly 


adhered to, it being the grand preſervative 
of the peace and good order of the houſe, 
the happineſs of the poor, and the intereſt 


of the pariſh. All quarrelling, fighting, and 
abuſive language, ſhould not only be for- 


bidden, but puniſhed, eſpecially if perſiſted 


in. Indolence, (that great evil of the poor) 
ſhould never be indulged or connived at, but 
their ſtated hours of working be always ob- 


ſerved, and their reaſonably appointed ſtints 
as conſtantly demanded; no exemptions ſhould 
be admitted without real neceſſity, nor frivi- 

8 8 $ lous 
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8 lous excuſes plead for abſolute idleneſs. 
\ Nevertheleſs, this ſtrict and exact diſcipline, 
however neceſſary both for the paupers and 
the pariſh, muſt never degenerate into rigid 
and partial ſeverity; and conſequently, thoſe 
inſpectors whoſe office obliges them to cor- 
rect the miſdemeanors of the poor, ſhould 
never loſe ſight of humanity ; always re- 
membering, that the poor with all their fail- 
ings, have innumerable claims to our com- 
paſſion; and that, while we are chaſtiſing 
them as criminals, muſt never forget that 
they are fellow-beings and chriſtians 9.— 
For the poor, under mild and proper govern- 
ment, are far from being that rude and diſ- 
orderly part of ſociety they are generally ſup- 
poſed to be; many a generous' ſpirit is to be 
met with, even in theſe loweſt departments 
of human life; many a noble and ingenuous 
mind, -which, with due cultivation, would 
have filled with reputation ſome diſtinguiſhed 
| | character 


Here we ſhould follow the humane directions of the benevo- 
: lent Howard; To imitate our gracious heavenly parent, who is 
kind even to the unthankful and to the evil. 
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character in the world . The government 
therefore, which is eſtabliſhed in our Engliſh 
work-houſes, like that in fimilar inſtitutions 
for the poor in foreign nations, ſhould always 
be lenient and gentle; never ſevere but in 


| cafes of abſolute neceſſity, ſuch as reclaim- 


ing the diſorderly, and the ſupport of due 
order and ſubordination : evincing thereby, 
that the happineſs of the poor, and not the 
wanton exerciſe of authority, is the only 
object aimed at in N puniſhments. : 


| AvoTurr 


* But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne'er unroll; 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 
Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear 3 
Full many a flower is born to bluſli unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 
Some village Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaft, 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood, 
Fas from the madding crowd's ignoble ftrife 
Their ſober wiſhes never learnt to ſtray ; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life, 8 
They kept the noiſcleſs tenor of their way. 
| N GRAYe 
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| ANoTHER regulation neceſſary to be ob- 


ſerved in our pariſh; work-houſes, is the 
' punctual obſervance of religious duties. 
This is the fundamental baſis, on which 


muſt be erected the important ſuperſtructure 


of a uſeful and rifing generation. The Lord's 


day muſt be carefully obſerved. The public 


ſervice of the church duly attended, not 


only by the younger paupers, but by the 
elder ones alſo, if they are able. The chil-. 


well as articles of faith, explained to them 


ſuitable to their comprehenſions. The holy 


| ſcriptures ſhould alſo be read to them. And 
prayers morning and evening ſhould never be 


omitted, on that day at leaſt; to which, all 
in the houſe ſhould be ſummoned by a bell 


to attend; none to be excuſed therefrom but 
through leave of abſence, or real neceſſity. 


If the ſame regulation was obſerved on the 
mornings and evenings of week- days alſo, it 
would be attended with the happieſt effects; 

| 0 CY for 


/ 


| dren ſhould be catechiſed on that day, if not 
oftener ; and the duties of chriſtianity, as 


in. ſuch an eaſy and familiar manner, as is 
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for the conſtant and regular obſervance of re- 
ligious duties would make- ſuch powerful 


impreſſions on the minds of the younger poor, 
as probably would never afterwards be wholly 


effaced. It would teach them what many of _ 


the grown-up poor ſeem almoſt totally igno- 
rant of, viz; The being of a God, and their 
dependence upon him. Grace, alſo, before 


and after meals, ſhould never be omitted. 
From the corruption of the age, the firſt in- 
troduction of theſe duties may perhaps ſeem 


a little awkward, and the performance of 


them rather irkſome; but the conſtant prac- 


tice of them will ſoon make them familiar, 
and from their good effects, they will learn to 


like them; ; and when once they have con- 


ceived a good opinion of them, they will 
always be accompanied with a proper weight 
and influence. If all our Engliſh work- 


- houſes, therefore, inſtead of echoing with pro- 


faneneſs and blaſphemy, were, like the work- 
houſes in foreign parts, to reſound with the 
offices of religions worſhip, it might be the 


happy means of awakening g many, perhaps 
thouſands, 
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h thouſands, to a ſenſe of their duty both to 
God and man. For it was a juſt obſerva- 
tion made by a worthy Dutch magiſtrate, © 1 
have known,” ſays he, perſons who have 


come out of our houſes thoroughly reformed, 


and have afterwards tbanked God for their 
having been in them + .” 


To the foregoing regulations reſpecting 
religion, we may ſubjoin the following direc- 


tions concerning morality, for they are ſuch 


uſeful companions that they ought never to 
be ſeparated. The ſyſtem of morality that 
muſt here be recommended is that of the ſa- 


cred writings; no other ſyſtem is comparable 
to it; all the maxims of morality which 


| adorn the writings of the heathen philoſo- 
N 5 _  phers, 


I + See Howard on Priſons, 
t Some of the good effects ariſing from the 1eligious education 


| of poor children, have been lately experienced in the work-houſe | 


belonging to the pariſh of Harleſton, Norfolk. The difficulty 
attending putting out town children to ſervice had been much 


complained of there, and the maſters to whom they were ſent, ge- 


nerally received them with reluctance: But from the regulationts 
latoly introduced into that houſe, applications are frequently made 


to the overſeer, for ſervants, by reputable families, ſo that but 


Few children are now in übt houſe fit for ſervices 


* 
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_ phers, and have excited the em MAP ad- 
miration of ſucceeding generations, fall infi- 
- nitely ſhort of it, and have reſigned their pre- 
tenſions to its ſuperior excellency. In conſe-, 
quence of introducing this admirable ſyſtem 
into our pariſh work-houſes ||, all ſwearing, 
lying, cheating, ſtealing, drunkenneſs, and 
every ſpecies of rudeneſs and indecency, muſt 
not only be ſtrictly forbidden, but ſeverely. 
puniſhed, eſpecially after the firſt offence. ( 
The minds of the younger poor ſhould be 
duly attended to ; the ſeeds of piety and mo- 
_ raliry early implanted therein, and the tender 
| beginnings of goodneſs, cheriſhed, and care: 
fully cultivated, before they are blaſted by the 
contagion of evil counſel, or the corruption 
of bad examples, too generally prevailing 
amongſt the grown-up part of the poor *. It 
is much caſter to prevent evils than to cut M\ 


them: : 


2 


| 1 By cauſing little portions of the holy feriptures, judiciouſly bn. E- ; 
elected, to be read in the houſe daily. . 


* This will have an excellent effect en the poor; the noyelty 

ol it will excite the attention of the younger part, and make 
ſuch impreſſions as will never be effaced; and the grown-vp 
poor may thereby be reſtrained from becoming more corrupt. 
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| wem: So alſo it is far leſs trouble to form 
the minds of the younger poor to habits of 
pry, morality, and induſtry notwithſtand- 

mg it may be attended with much labour and 
inconvenience; than, after they have been ſuf- 
fered to remain ignorant of every virtuous 
principle, and habits of impiety, idleneſs, 
and debauchery have inter woven heir de- 


ſtructive fibres into the moſt ſecret receſſes ; 


of the heart, to irradicate them again, and 
eſtabliſh the contrary virtues. By a careful 
attention to moral inſtruction much may be 
done in reforming the poor. Few of the 
Poor are incorrigible, many of them are well 


diſpoſed, and thoſe that are not ſo, may be 


ſoftened into amendment by good advice, 
and gentle treatment, accompanied with ſui- 


table rewards and encouragements; few minds 


being ſo wholly ſunk in ingratitude, as to be 
capable of withſtanding the almoſt irreſiſtable 
force of repeated kind offices. The morals, 
therefore, of the poor in our pariſh work- 
houſes, eſpecially thoſe of the children, 
ell be : partie attended to. A kind 
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and tender monitor + ſhould often viſit them: 
ſhould watch the opening mind and infuſe 


. with affability the inſtructive le ſſons of mo- 


rality; and without tiring their attention, 
converſe with them as a parent or a friend 8. 

In the proſecution of this undertaking, great 
allowances muſt be made for the peryerſenchs, | 
the imperfection, and the corruption of hu- 
man nature; ever averſe to what is good, and 
truly 1 beneficial, both to individuals and ſo- | 
ciety in general : otherwiſe, thoſe wha em- 
bark in the arduous employment, will be. 


: diſcouraged by difficulties, and driven from 


the | purſuit by the apprehenſion of inſur- 
mountable obſtacles : : but theſe are cowardly 
ſuggeſtions; let them form a plan with due 
deliberation, and reſolve to execute it with | 
conſtancy and, uniformity: and their firmneſs | 
will overcome every impediment ; their per- 
ſeverance will render it eaſy, and the happy 
effects of it will abundantly repay, ther | 


| „„. 2772 SS 
$ Delightful tac! To of the tender plant 
To teach the young idea how to ſhoot ;* 
And paur the freſh inſtruction oer the mind. 


THOMSON, 
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© ANOTHER regulation which muſt be 
ſtrictly adhered to in the proper manage- 
ment of our pariſh work-houſes, is induftry ; 
for indolence is the offspring of vice, and the 
bane of every virtue. Every individual of 
ſociety has his reſpective employment for the 
good of the whole. No one is exempted 
from contributing his ſhare of labour to the 
general ſtock. And thoſe whoſe ſuperior 
ſituations in life diſcharge them from manual 
. occupations, are called upon to exerciſe the 
no leſs neceſſary and weariſome employment 
of the mind. How peculiarly erroneous 
therefore muſt it be in thoſe who occupy 
the lower departments of ſociety, to imagine, 
that they are to be extuſed from labour; 
and that thoſe are tb be permitted to re- 
main idle, who ſubfiſt on the induſtry of 
others. In all our pariſſi work-Houſęes it is 
conſequently neceſfary, that ſome manufactory | 
ſhould: be eſtabliſhed, and a regular courſe of 
employment ſtrictiy adhered to and purſued. | 
Reaſonable' ſtints" ſhould be allotted to each 
individual, and none be ſuffered to remain 
ri indolent 
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indolent that are capable of working. Their 
earnings ſhould be applied to the general 
expenditure of the houſe, after ſome little 
portion is deducted, to be diſtributed amongſt 
the induſtrious as an encouragement to future 
diligence, Thoſe paupers, whoſe induſtry 
inclines 'to work extra hours for their own 
benefit, ſhould not be denied the privilege || . 
Nevertheleſs, induſtry, neceſſary as it is in a 
pariſh work-houſe, muſt never be conſidered 
in ſuch a pecuniary light as to be regarded 
as the principal object of the employment of 
the poor; emolument being but a ſecondary 
conſideration in theſe inſtitutions; the primary 
one is to make the poor better; more happy 
to themſelyes and uſeful to others, both 
when they form a part of thoſe eſtabliſh- 
i ments, and when they mix again in common 
with other members of ſociety. Pariſh 
work-houſes, in reality, are only legal re- 
ceptacles for the aged and unfortunate, and 
ſeminaries for the virtuous education of that 
part: of the ans generation, who are deſti- 


0 n a 
1 Howard on priſons, 
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tute of either friends or relations, and are 


totally unprovided for. Labour, therefore, 


muſt not be ſo rigorouſly exacted of the 
poor, as not to allow the children reaſon- 
able time for education *, and the aged, 
ſuch neceſſary intervals, as are required for 
more important exerciſes, than thoſe which 
relate to this world, | 


FRoM conſidering the above rules, we ſhall 


now direct our attention to the obſervance of 
another regulation very neceſſary to be obſerv- 


ed in all pariſh work- houſes, which is, the 
education of the children. A moſt material 


confideration indeed ! Not dnly the happineſs 


of the poor, but the welfare of ſociety in ge- 


neral are highly intereſted therein: The 
peace and ſecurity of the public at large, de- 
pending chiefly upon it. For if all the youth 
brought up in our pariſh work-houſes, were 
- firſt N inſtructed in the general principles 


E 3 of 


© It is with ſingular pleaſure that 1 behold the om now in 

_ agitation, reſpecting the charity ſchools in Norwich, under the 

direction of the Biſhop, the Dean, and other reſpectable perſons 
in that city, where reading and induſtry are united. 
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of true chriſtian piety and morality, and . 
x: wards. in the common forms of education, 
| both uſual and neceſſary at the firſt introdue- 
tion into life, we ſhould ſeldom hear of ſuch 
banditties of thieves and murderers, houſe- 
breakers and ſwindlers, which are ſuch a re- 
proach to the police of the Britiſh nation 
fuch as continually alarm it with fears, and 
diſgrace it with ſuch frequent and horrible 
executions. The i ignorance and licentiouſneſs, 
which are now ſuffered to remain amongſt the 
poor, have made the lower claſs of people by 
their unparalelled depredations on the pub- 
lic, not only a reproach, but ſo many. 
ſcourges to their Mperiors, to chaſtiſe them 
for their unpardonable remiſſneſs, in point of 
virtuous and uſeful education of the children. 
of the poor. It is therefore the intereſt of the 
public to provide for the proper education 
of our poor. And if intereſt pleads ſo loudly. 
in their behalf, humanity pleads ſtill louder: . 
For human nature is always the ſame, and 
the difference between one man and another 
is but trifling. It. conſiſts chiefly in the mere. 
| | external, 
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externals of life, the more eſſential ones being 
common to all. There are the ſame paſſions 
to be gratified among the poor, as amongſt 
thoſe in ſuperior ſtations of life: The ſame 
ſpirit of reſentment when they are oppreſſed, 


and the ſame reliſh of kind offices conferred | 


upon them, in the one as in the other. It 


muſt ſurely, therefore, be the intereſt of the 


public, as well as the ſuggeſtion of human- 
ity, that ſhould ſtimulate thoſe of exalted 
ſtations to be watchful over ſo large and uſe- 
ful a part of mankind, and, convince them 
by a virtuous and uſeful education, that they 
are anxious for their future happineſs in life; 


and that they were deſigned both by God 


and man for ſome higher rank in the ſcale 
of rational beings, than merely as ſo many 
ſhovels to > caſt up dirt. 


: ResPECTING the mode of educating the 
children in our pariſh work-houſes, it may 

| be moſt adviſeable perhaps, eſpecially where 
the communities are large, to have a regular 


ſchoolmaſter ; in the houſe, in order to teach 


E 4 3 
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the children reading, writing, and the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic :. to inſtru& them 
in the catechiſm ; the principles of picty and 
morality ; to aſſemble them at the uſual times 


of prayer; and to acquaint them with a 
knowledge of the holy ſcriptures *. In thoſe 


places where the houſes are too ſmall to 
admit of this uſeful regulation in its fulleſt | 
latitude, a ſuitable perſon may be ſelected 
from amongſt the elder paupers of the houſe, 
that is qualified to inſtruct the children in 
the catechiſm; teach them to read, and oblige 
them to ſay grace at their meals, allowing 
ſuch * 2 reaſonable gratuity for their 

trouble; 


lam aware that an &jeNtion may be ſtarted agaiuſt this mode 


of edacating the children of the poor, by alledging, that learning 


i pequdFcal to the lower claſs of people, caufing them to be un- 
happy to themſelves, and troubleſome to their ſuperiors : But 
this is an objeftion not only illiberal in itfelf, but what is more 
extravcdiaary, frequendy advanced by thoſe, who, in other ce- 

peda, ate perſcft enthukaſts for the liberties of mankind, both 
refigicus and civil. The natural rights of men ſhould never be 
with-keld or violated. And 1 apprehend, there is no more dan- 
ger of a virtuous, ſenſible, and enlightened pauper, being either 
4 uſeleſs oc tucbulemt met ber of ſactecy, than there it of 2 regu- 


| fax and well-difciplined e 9 and coaſpicing 
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trouble, in proportion to the induſtry they 
hall exerciſe in diſcharging their office . 


Tus laſt regulation I have to propoſe reſ- 
pecting the proper management of a pariſh 
work-houſe, is cleanlineſs. Not any. thing 
contributes more to the health and comfort- 
able accommodation of the poor, than the 
obſervance of it; nor is any thing more pro- 


ductive 


' + Before I cloſe my obſervations relative to the virtuous and 
uſeful education of the children of the poor, I cannot ſutter ts 
paſs over unnoticed, the excellent inſtitutions lately eſtabliſhed in 


| Glouceſterſhire, and other parts of this kingdom, called © Sunday 


ſchoole. The original founder of theſe ſchools was one Mr. 


Raikes, a printer, in the city of Glouceſter. This humane gen- 
tleman having obſerved great numbers ef poor children in that 


city, ſpending their Sundays in an idle and diſſolute manner, 
_eftablifked theſe benevolent and uſeful inftitutions for their in- 
Arudtiou on that day, which, by his attention, and liberal encou- 
nagement, have had a happy effect in improving the morals of the 
younger clafles of the poor; many of whom now {ook up to 
| their kind benefaftor with great eſteem and affection. Theſe 
Chools have been lately introduced into this county; and four 


Ef them are eſtabliſhed in the town of Harleſton, whereby upwarde 


of exe hundred poor children in that pariſh, are in a conſtant and 
regular courſe of inſtruction, in the principles of the chriſtian ce- 
li gion; which it is Goped, will afterwards produce muck happi- 
neſs to individuals, and benefit to the public in general. Such 
| parithes ac may be deficous of introducing theſe inflitutians, ane 
ce fred to Mr. Raikes's letter, in Gent, Mag. Jene, 74. 
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ductive of diſeaſes, both of body and mind, 
than the negle& of it: Foreigners, in their 
inſtitutions for the poor, are ſo ſenſible of its 
neceſſity and uſefulneſs, that the ſtricteſt ob- 
ſervance of it is demanded, and as punctually 
attended to in all the beſt regulated work- 
houſes in the neighbouring nations. In 
order that this regulation ſhould be carried 
into execution, every pariſh work -houſe 

ſhould be thoroughly lime-waſhed twice 
every year at leaſt, and the work-rooms and 
other rooms of general reſort for the whole 
houſe, quarterly; eſpecially in the ſummer. 
half year. Every room in the houſe muſt be 
waſhed” once a week, and oftener if neceſſity 
requires it f. All the windows ſhould' be 
properly glazed; and kept clean; and the 
chimneys ſwept when neceſfary. No hogs, 
dogs, or fowls, ever ſuffered to be kept ; and 
all the drains, ſewers, and vaults, to be often 

| waſhed 


3 see ſome good reaſons given by Howard, in his treatiſe on 
priſons, why waſhing of rooms is not prejudicial to the healths 
of thoſe who conſtantly live in them. An aſſertion ſupported by 
ſome eminent gentlemen of the faculty, notwithſtanding the ge- 
neral prejudice inclines many people to think the contrary. 
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waſhed and kept clean; and no offenſive 
dunghills be permitted to remain near the 
houſe; the children's hair ſhould be fre- 
quently cut and kept ſhort; their heads often 
combed and kept clean; their face and 
hands never ſuffered to continue dirty, eſpe- 
_ cially at meals; and they ſhould always be 
obliged to waſh them every morning before 
they begin their reſpective employments; for 
which purpoſe, a towel on a roller hung 
near a baſon of water, ſhould be part of the 
\ fixtures in all pariſh work-houſes. All the 
utenſils belonging to the houſe, ſhould be 
frequently ſcoured and kept very clean, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that are connected with the diet. 
Fumigations alſo, either of vinegar or brim- 
ſtone may be ſometimes neceſſary, as when 
the weather is very ſultry, the houſe crowd- 
ed, or infected with contagious diſorders * 
The linen likewiſe ſhould be duly attended 
| | to, 


§ The uſe of fumigations under the above circumſtances, is | 
too well known to require much explanation, Dr. Hales tells us, 
that the air, which paſſes through cloths dipped with vinegar, can' 
be breathed to and fro as long again as the like quantity of air, 
which is not thus purified, This may be proved, I apprehend, 
in the foregoing experiment of the bladder, by Dr, Hales, | 


OR 


vr to prevent the breeding of vermin. 
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to, and a change of clean linen allowed every | 
week, particularly in the ſummer ſeaſon. 


The beds alſo ſhould be kept clean and de- 


cent, and in good repair: They ſhould be 
made and well ſtirred every d day; and all the 
lodging rooms at the ſame time well ſwept, 
and the caſements ſet open: and after the 


deceaſe of a pauper, the beds that have been 


uſed by them ſhould be brought out of the 


houſe, and well aired, eſpecially if the diſor- 


der has been of an infectious nature. A 
punctual adherence to the ſeveral parts of 


the above regulation, will be found, I ap- 


prehend, not only conducive t6 the health, 
but in every reſpe& to the happineſs of the 
poor, card in our parifh- work-houſes. 


THE food eaten in theſe receptacles of the 
poor, ſhould always be good in its kind, | 


properly cooked, diſtributed in juſt propor- 


| tions, and at proper ſeaſons for meals. 


2 85 Tu E apparet ſhould be decent, always 


clean ; and oftentimes baked either to deſtroy, 


*% 


Taz | 
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Tux admiſſion of freſh air ſhould always 


be carefully attended to; for not only the 


healths but the lives of the paupers may 


depend greatly upon it : conſequently, the 


windows both in the lodging-rooms, and 
work-rooms, ſhould never be ſuffered to 
remain ſhut, when the weather will permit 
them to be open, | 


Tux furniture alſo in theſe houſes, though 


not expenſive, yet ſhould always be decent. 


The general mode of filling work-houſes 
with ordinary, broken lumber, is diſpleaſing 


to the poor, and diſgraceful to pariſhes ; it 


burdens too much upon dirt and filthineſs ; 


and gives the riſing generation a mean and 


miſtaken idea of that decency and neatneſs, 


Which is neceſſary to be obſerved in every 


8 and well- ee family. 


Tay us, I ws Aude what I Sehe 
intended, at the beginning of this eſſay: 
namely, to offer ſome remarks on the pre- 
ſent in- conducted management of our Engliſh 

þ work- 


PO PAY: in general, and to propoſe ſome 
regulations for their improvement |, How 
far Þ have ſucceeded in theſe attempts, T muſt 
leave to the impartial voice of candour and 
humanity to determine. What I chiefly re- 
queſt of the public, as an obſcure individual 
is, that the diſtreſſes of the poor, the intereſts 
of pariſhes, and the general welfare of ſociety, 
may, in ſome meaſure, plead for my pre- 
ſumption: and whilſt I am condemned for 
an aſſuming vanity in preſcribing, may be 
acquitted, I hope, for the uprightneſs of an 
Roneſt intention. I am perſuaded, that from 
13133 Lo Ae e kh 


x 
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1 Perhaps þ be. — ha objetted to 8 eee of hs om 
regulations thtb our-pariſh work<houſes, that they may thereby 
be rendered ſuch defreable places, that the poor will be more ſo- | 
licitous of inhabiting them, than of endeavouring to keep from 
them, To which I anſwer, that it mould always be remembered 
that there are two ſorts of paupers, the one ſober and induſtrious, . 
the other lazy and idle: The former never wanting to have their 
reſidence in theſe houſes but when neceſſity compels them; and 
when they ar e there. will be no great. burthens to the pariſh: the 
latter, La defirous they inay be of coming into theſe houſes, 
wilt always be deterred from attempting itz rhe neceſſity ' of con- 
forming tothe rules of piety, induſtry, and- regularity, will be 
ſuch infurmountable obltacles to encounter with, that they "will 
veer; be able to overcome them: and 'conſequently, a houſe 
farmed on the above plan, will offer no invitations to the idle and 


diſorderly oor. 
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_ the want of a conſtant and vigilant adherence 
to regulations, ſimilar to thoſe abovemen- 
tioned, is the cauſe which has given riſe to 
our houſes of induſtry; as 1 apprehend there 
is but a little doubt, but that if all our 
pariſhes had been careful to inculcate the 


Pr inciples of piety, morality, induſtry and 
_ regularity, in their reſpective work-houſes, 5 


a houſe of induſtry would ſcarcely have been 
known or thought of. A houſe of induſtry, 
how paradoxical ſoever it may appear, is en- 


tirely the offspring of indolence; it being 
5 through the inattention and ſapineneſs of the 
principal directors of the poor in their re- 
ſpective pariſhes, which gave birth to them; 
and fo long as the ſame diſpoſition continues, 

| theſe houſes are rendered excellent inſtitu- 


tions as ſubſtitutes for remiſſneſs and inac- 
tivity. Nevertheleſs, do not deſpair but 
that the time will arrive, when an attention 
to the happineſs of the poor and the welfare 


of the public, will diſplay itſelf in this coun 


try, equal to what it does in forei nations; 
e amongſt | 


YL us, 


* duty, the fert 
8 c bimnanity, and the love of their, country, 
A. 9 8 il undertake theſe kind offices for the poor; PIR 
doo ing for de 40nd, than the. appro- | 


